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upon the subject have taken such a wide range, and the 1910 
amendments to the Act were so important, that a new edition of 
this standard authority was a necessity. 

The book is one which needs no introduction to the practitioner. 
It follows the outline of the Bankruptcy Act, and is a treatise upon 
the whole field of bankrupt law. The body of the book is an- 
notated to date, and contains about two hundred pages of Forms 
in Bankruptcy, which are for the most part official or have been 
passed upon by the courts. The plan of the work is comprehen- 
sive, the execution masterly, and the careful work and digesting 
of the present editor has made the volume an up-to-date authority 
upon every phase of the subject. 

The volume is tastefully bound in law buckram, and is not too 
large to be serviceable. If any fault can be found with it, the 
casual observer notes a number of typographical errors which 
argue for a more careful proofreading. But these are in the main 
unimportant. 

In keeping this authority upon bankrupt law up to date, the pub- 
lishers and editor are doing a great work of much value to the 
profession generally, and of absolute necessity to the commercial 
and bankruptcy attorney. 

Questioned Documents. By Albert S. Osborn. Lawyers' Co- 
operative Publishing Co., Rochester, N. Y., 1910. pp. xxiv, 
501. 

The way of the forger is hard. At least, so says Mr. Osborn 
in his present volume. "To forge a writing with entire success," 
he says, "one must first be able to see, and then must have the 
muscular skill necessary to reproduce the significant character- 
istic of the writing of another and, at the same time, eliminate the 
characteristics of his own writing." That this is indeed fully true 
is very apparent from the five hundred pages filled full of devices 
for detecting forgeries. 

The work treats, in the first few chapters, of the methods of 
preserving questioned documents and of the mechanical appliances 
useful in their examination, laying particular stress on the advan- 
tages of photography. With this preliminary matter completed, 
the author is ready to describe the tests to be applied to documents 
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which are doubtful. These tests are, of course, far too numerous 
for mention here. Some of the most interesting of the chapters 
treat of the movements, line quality and alignment in writing, pen 
position and pen pressure, variation in genuine writing, traced 
forgeries, anonymous letters, the ink used, the paper used, the 
sequence of writing as shown by cross strokes, writing over folds 
in the paper, the age of documents, questioned typewriting, and a 
questioned document case in court. The most interesting of all 
chapters is perhaps the one entitled, "Systems of Writing." In 
that chapter, the author points out that writing is not to be judged 
as a mere series of lines, but is the "visible illustration of habits" 
of the writer. It, accordingly, has what is called "accent." So, 
just as the speech of an Italian can be distinguished from the 
speech of an American by his accent, the writing of an Italian can 
be distinguished from that of an American, the writing of a 
woman can be distinguished from that of a man, and a person who 
learned to write in one of the four periods into which the history 
of writing in this country is to be divided can be told from that 
of a person who learned to write in any of the other three. The 
book also contains an appendix on thumb prints, and a good 
bibliography. 

The chief fault of the book is that the chapters are not ar- 
ranged in the most logical manner possible. 

It is a most commendable charcteristic of the work that the 
author at every point is not content with giving the bare rules 
for testing a document, but always gives the reason for the rule. 
This makes the book much more interesting reading than the ordi- 
nary work on such a technical subject. The interest of the 
reader is also held by over two hundred plates illustrative of the 
matter in the text. The book is intended primarily for the lawyer, 
as the preface says, and in these days of dependence on expert 
testimony, is bound to be of incalculable value to any attorney 
engaged in that line of work. E. A. I. 



Contracts in Engineering. By James Irwin Tucker, B. S., LL.B., 
member of the Boston Society of Civil Engineers, and Assistant 
Professor of Civil Engineering at Tufts College. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York. 1910. pp. 307. 



This book is especially written for use as a text book in Engi- 
neering Schools. In the author's treatment of the legal rights 



